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to the King that he had an acute cough following on an
attack of influenza, and did not feel up to it. He suggested
that the Crown Prince, whose visit to England he had
vetoed the year before, should take his place, or that
the visit should be postponed. Having despatched that,
he telephoned to Billow that he had rolled off his sofa
in a fainting fit and had hit his head a stunning blow on
the floor. This fall from the sofa was quite imaginary:
he went out riding a few hours later, had a good dinner
and went to the theatre. Meantime his telegram had
been received by the King, who was furious. All
arrangements had been made, the King had asked a galaxy
of royal personages to meet him, a menu of suitable
subjects for conversation was being drawn up, and he
did not believe that the Emperor's health was the real
reason of his throwing over the engagement, but his fear
of getting a bad reception in England. This fear, so Biilow
believed, was the effect of the colossal scandal that was
raging in the Press about the sexual abnormalities of
Philip Eulenburg and others of his most intimate friends.
The King refused to accept the Crown Prince as substitute,
or to postpone the visit, and sent him a remarkably firm
telegram that he hoped his cough would soon be better,
and that the official programme should be cut down to suit
him. This had its effect, and ambassadors and Foreign
Office experts cured the Emperor's cough.

There was the usual state banquet at which the usual
affirmations of imperishable family affection were made,
and the Sovereigns hoped and trusted that these would
be brightly reflected in the relations between their two
countries. Except for a genially double-edged remark
by the King that his nephew seemed in excellent health
and to have completely recovered from his cough, these